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either Scottish or Irish persons in any of the plays, or of the 
peculiar dialect of any particular district in England." A 
caution should be given, however, against accepting any of the 
author's statements on Welsh subjects, for here his parade of 
knowledge is a mere sham. No person at all familiar with th 
language would write Medeyglin for Meddyglyn, or Eistedfodd 
for Eisteddfod as he does (pp. 108 & 99), for in Welsh dd is 
pronounced as a voiced th, and such forms would look as strange 
to him as broderhooth for brotherhood would to an Englishman. 
Neither would a Welshman be likely to call Carnhuanawc's 
book Banes Cymry (History of Welsh people) instead of 
Hanes Cymru (History of Wales), or to talk about the Red 
Book of Her gist for Hergest (pp. 199 & 85). Furthermore the 
author tells us (p. 108) that "medd" in Welsh means "honey," 
which it does not, and that Sir Hugh says "fery well" because 
there is no v in the Welsh alphabet (p. 24). It is true that the 
letter v does not exist in Welsh but the sound does, and is 
regularly represented by /, while the much less common sound 
of / is represented by jf. On the same page he tells us that 
Fluellen's "Alexander the Pig" is to be accounted for by the 
fact that "b is aspirated in Welsh," whatever that may mean. 
Professor T. Gwynn Jones has pointed out that a Welshman 
speaking English unvoices his consonants only under certain 
definite conditions, and that the indiscriminate unvoicing of 
them by Shakespeare and his contemporaries indicates, not 
close observation but rather the lack of it. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, but about the 
only useful thing in it is the recipe for making metheglin given 
on p. 108, and I have a great fear that this, when tested, will 
prove to be as unreliable as the rest of the book. 

John J. Parry 
University of Illinois 



THE THEOCRITEAN ELEMENT IN THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. By Leslie Nathan Brough- 
ton, Ph.D. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1920. Pp. viii+193. 

The aim of this study is not to show direct imitation of 
Theocritus by Wordsworth but to prove that "the great differ- 
ence between the pastorals of Theocritus and those of Words- 
worth is a difference in local coloring, not in function, not in 
style, not in literary type." Wordsworth did know and value 
Theocritus, but of actual references to him by name Dr. 
Broughton has been able to discover but three, of which two are 
slight allusions in prose works. The greater part of this treatise 
is, accordingly, concerned with a comparison of the handling by 
the two poets of various elements of pastoral poetry (such as 
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man, landscape, town and country, the golden age), and with a 
discussion of the characteristics of pastoral language. The 
passages compared are selected with no little skill, but the 
differences in point of view are at times so decided and the 
likenesses often so vague that the results are somewhat inde- 
cisive. This is not unnatural, if we consider the very different 
literary movements represented by the two poets, the diversity 
of the ages at which they wrote, and individual differences of 
temperament. Furthermore, of the passages in Wordsworth 
in which the influence of the ancient pastoral is distinctly 
seen, a greater number point to Virgil than directly to Theoc- 
ritus, and although Dr. Broughton occasionally recognizes the 
importance of Virgilian influence (e. g., pp. 105, 137, 153 f., 
165), one cannot but feel that, as a whole, he has underesti- 
mated it in his enthusiastic comparison with the Greek. For 
example, on p. 69 he notes that the antithesis of city and 
country, so conspicuous in Wordsworth, is lacking in Theocritus, 
but he fails to remark its very definite presence in Virgil, 
Eel. 1, 34. Again, the lines quoted on p. 80 (Prelude, 7, 84-86) 
find in Virgil, Eel. 1, 19-25 a far closer parallel than in Theoc- 
ritus, and the beechen bowl (Prelude, 8, 206) cited on p. 97 
may recall the ivy bowl of Theocritus 1, but more definitely 
suggests the beechen bowls of Virgil, Eel. 3, 36 f. The enthu- 
siasm of Wordsworth for the Virgilian pastoral is further dis- 
tinctly shown by a passage quoted by Dr. Broughton on p. 111. 
Other instances might, I believe, be collected to show that 
Virgil's influence upon Wordsworth is more definite, if not 
actually broader, than that of Theocritus. 

A few statements in matters of detail seem open to possible 
question. The barefoot condition of Battus (p. 10) is not, con- 
sidering Greek habits, necessarily a sign of poverty. The 
difference between Theocritus and Virgil in their attitude 
toward mountain scenery is more than a matter of their respec- 
tive nearness to mountains; it is the difference between the 
feeling of antiquity and the modern view which dates in large 
measure from the Renaissance. 1 Yet even here it should be 
noted that Etna — an unforgettable element in the views about 
Syracuse — appears again and again in the pages of Theocritus. 
The treatment of the conception of the golden age (p. 92) might 
have gained much in value from use of the materials collected 
by Graf, 2 and for the relation of Virgil to Theocritus fuller 
accounts might well be cited (p. 120) than the remarks of 

1 Cf. the works of W. W. Hyde: The Ancient Appreciation of Mountain 
Scenery (Class. Journ. 11 (1915), 70 ff.; The Mountains of Greece (Bull. Geogr. 
Soc. of Philadelphia, 13 (1915), nos. 1-3; The Development of Appreciation of 
Mountain Scenery in Modern Times (Geogr. Rev. 3 (1917), 106ff.). 

2 In Leipz. Studien, 8 (1885), 1-84. 
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Sidgwick. 8 Some parallels adduced will not be convincing 
to all readers, such as that between Theocritus, 8, 56 and 
March, 4-10 (p. 156), and the commonplace found in both 
Theocritus, 14, 68-70 and The Excursion, 6, 275-278 (p. 156). 
Arethusa (p. 145) was sung by Virgil as well as by Theocritus; 
and one is tempted in the quotation from the Prelude (cited on 
p. 143) to look for a possible source in the Pervigilium 
Veneris, 52. The book of 'Revelations' (p. 51; in a somewhat 
inapposite digression) will, I trust, be new to some readers 
hitherto unfamiliar with this too frequent error. 

After all, Dr. Broughton has written with enthusiastic 
admiration for both poets and with intimate knowledge of their 
works, and such weaknesses as his study shows are those of 
eyes focussed too carefully upon the objects immediately before 
them. His manuscript was completed in 1913 and the book 
was partly in type in 1914. Not until 1919 could the printing be 
resumed — the quality of paper in the last part bears striking 
testimony to the changed conditions of Germany at the later 
date — , and the writer in his preface remarks that his views 
have been somewhat modified and his knowledge of the pastoral 
deepened during the interval between composition and publica- 
tion. We may well wish him success in the further studies in 
pastoral poetry which he is contemplating. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 
The University of Illinois 

* Cf. Schanz, Gesch. d. rom. Liti. 2, I, 3 ed. (1911), 53, for a bibliography. 



